88           AN ACCOUNT OF TYTLER'S ENQUIRY.

Of a prince's life very minute incidents are known; and if
any are too slight to be remarked, they may be safely,
feigned, for they are, likewise, too slight to be contradicted.
But there are still more reasons for doubting the genuine-
ness of these letters. They had no date of time or place,
no seal, no direction, no superscription.

The only evidences that could prove their authenticity
were Dalgleish and Paris; of which Dalgleish, at his trial,
was never questioned about them; Paris was never pub-
lickly tried, though he was kept alive through the time of
the conference.

The servants of Bothwell, who were put to death for the
king's murder, cleared Mary with their last words.

The letters were first declared to be subscribed, and
were then produced without subscription.

They were shown, during the conferences at York, pri-
vately, to the English commissioners, but were concealed
from the commissioners of Mary.

Mary always solicited the perusal of these letters, and
was always denied it.

She demanded to be heard, in person, by Elizabeth, be-
fore the nobles of England and the ambassadours of other
princes, and was refused.

When Mary persisted in demanding copies of the letters,
her commissioners were dismissed with their box to Scot-
land, and the letters were seen no more.

The French letters, which, for almost two centuries, have
been considered as originals, by the enemies of Mary's
memory, are now discovered to be forgeries, and acknow-
ledged to be translations, and, perhaps, French translations
of a Latin translation. And the modern accusers of Mary
are forced to infer, from these letters, which now exist,
that other letters existed formerly, which have been lost,
in spite of curiosity, malice, and interest.

The rest of this treatise is employed in an endeavour to
prove, that Mary's accusers were the murderers of Darnly:
through this inquiry it is not necessary to follow him ; only